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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain at Newcastle repeated with variations 
his extraordinary calculations as to the possibilities of em- 
ployment which would arise from the destruction of our 
foreign market. There are fallacies wholesale and fallacies 
retail in his arguments. The wholesale fallacy is of course 
the assumption that any additional employment whatever 
would come from the stoppage of the natural channels of 
trade. And supposing Mr. Chamberlain’s figures as to 
the importation of manufactured articles were as correct as 
they are imperfect and misleading, supposing that everyone 
of these manufactured articles could be equally well pro- 
duced in this country, it does not follow that a single guinea 
would be gained by the stoppage of the whole of this im- 
portation. Mr. Chamberlain does not pause to ask him- 
self what would become of our export trade if our imports 
were stopped. The omission is the less pardonable be- 
cause no one has shown more incisively than he in past 
vears the fallacy of the supposition that imports destroy 
t! > market for home labour. One quotation will justify this 
remark : 


“Let us take one industry. I notice that Mr. Dum- 
phreys, in one of his speeches, complained that frame- 
work—wooden framework—was imported into this country 
from Canada and Norway and Sweden to the detriment of 
English carpenters, and he proposed that a duty should 
be put on that manufacture also. In Germany they fol- 
lowed this recommendation; they have put a duty on the 
manufactures of wood, and what do you think the result 
has been? Do you think the carpenters and the cabinet- 
makers have been benefited ? No, not a bit. There are 
fewer houses built, and there is less work for the working- 
men, and there are less wages paid. From a return which 
I have got, I find that the averages of 30,000 carpenters 
and cabinet-makers in Germany are from 18s. to 19s. a week, 
The week’s work is seventy-two hours, and in many cases 
eighty-four, because they work on Sundays as well as 
other days of the week. (‘Shame’ and ‘We ain’t going 
to have it here !’) I hope not. But it is right that you 
should know these things, and that when these quack 
remedies are proposed to you, you should understand what 
is the result of taking them.” 


Mr. Chamberlain tells us that circumstances have changed 
in the last twenty years. So they have, but the validity of 
the arguments which he used in 1885 is a validity not im- 
paired by time. We still pay for our imports, so far as 
they are not tribute to British investors for their foreign in- 
vestments, either by exports of goods or by our shipping, 
and if we destroyed our import trade it would not be the 
interest on British capital that would be ceased to be paid, 
but it would be our exports or our shipping that would fall 
off. 
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So much for the wholesale fallacy. Let us now, for a 
moment, go into the details of Mr. Chamberlain’s figures. 
He takes our imports of manufactured goods at 149 mil- 
_lions, and speaks of these as consisting of trade that we 
might have done here. He should know that the so-called 
manufactured goods that make up his 149 millions consist 
in large proportion of raw or crudely manufactured 
materials of industry ; that a large proportion of them are re- 
exported, nnd that another considerable proportion consists 
of goods which we do not produce in this country at all. For 


example, the list includes, to take the last head first, works 
of art, pictures, prints and books, Eastern china and em- 
broidery, curios, fancy goods and glass. It includes foreign 
drugs, ornamental feathers, flax and hemp both dressed 
and undressed, dye stuffs, and substances useJ in tanning, 
stone, copper, tin, and zinc, both crude and manufactured. 
The list might be indefinitely prolonged of articles of which 
we produce very little or none at all. Mr. Chamberlain 
might by this time have acquainted himself with some of 
the more careful analyses of manufactured impcrts which 
have been worked out since the controversy began. Mr. 
George Whiteley showed recently in the Daily News that 
the highest figure which could be given for the importation 
of manufactured articles, instead of being 149 millions must 
be reduced to 82 millions, and of these, g millions are re- 
exported, leaving a balance of just under 73 millions, a con- 
siderable portion of the value of which is due to freights 
earned for the most part by British ships. Even this re- 
duced figure of 82 millions includes a number of articles not 
manufactured in this country, and a considerable number of 
articles used in further industries in this country, such as 
beads, buttons, bottles, implements, machinery, joists and 
beams, bolts and nuts, paper. 


Mr. Chamberlain is not more fortunate when he descends 
to particular trades. With regard to the iron trade his 
figures seem to bear no relation to those given by the Board 
of Trade. He tells us that we imported 100,000 tons 
in 1899, and that this increased to 530,000 tons in 
1902. Neither of these figures corresponds with those 
which may be found on page 59 of the Statistical Abstract. 
We imported 171,000 tons of pig iron in 1899, and 226,000 
tons in 1902. If he means to include bar iron his figures are 
no less out, for taking pig iron and bar angle bolt and rod 
iron together, we imported 246,000 tons in 1899, and 
497,000 tons in 1902. Mr. Chamberlain’s figures appear 
to be drawn entirely from his imagination. Similarly as to 
exports, he says that we exported a million tons of the same 
iron in 1899, and only 320,000 tons last year. But in point 
of fact, we exported 1,380,000 tons in 1899 and 1,103,000 
tons last year. Of course it is most misleading to deal 
with our exports of pig iron as if they were in any sense a 
measure of our iron trade. Our total exports of iron and 
steel goods last year amounted to three millions and a half, 
and the increased import of pig iron is of material assist- 
ance to our manufacturers. While referring to the iron 
trade, Mr. Chamberlain might have the grace to mention 
that our exports of steam engines and other machinery have 
risen from 5 millions in 1870 to an average of 18 millions 
in the last five years; and as he is so concerned to prove 
that it is the Colonies that come to the rescue of our export 
trade, and do not flood us with undesirable imports, he 
ought hardly to ignore the fact that Canada is not merely 
sending us iron, but is feeding her export iron trade with 
bounties, a height of wickedness which the obnoxious Ger- 
man has not yet reached. 





In his comparisons of national prosperity, Mr. Chamber- 
lain shows some little signs of a chastened spirit ; he says 
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that the case of the United States is exceptional. But does 
not the Birmingham Tariff Committee’s Handbook itself 
point out that that country owes its prosperity to the fact 
of its being the greatest Free Trade area in the world? And 
Mr. Chamberlain may also have seen the figures which 
show that in the last twenty years, and more particularly 
since the McKinley Tariff, wages have increased faster in 
the United Kingdom than in the United States.. But he 
still thinks that Germany and France will stand comparison 
with this country, an opinion which implies some audacity 
in view of the official figures showing that, while the money 
wages of the German workman are less than two-thirds of 
those current in England, the cost of living in Germany is 
decreasing at a much lower rate. In fifteen years money 
wages in the United Kingdom and in Germany have in- 
creased by nearly 25 per cent., but in the last five and twenty 
vears the cost of food has fallen in Germany by 1o per cent. 
only, and in England by 33 per cent. In face of these 
facts Mr. Chamberlain is not entitled to say, “that if we 
have done well Protectionist countries have done better.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, he says, would find subsist- 
ence for three millions more of population, merely by ex- 
cluding foreign manufactured goods by means of a tariff. 
Ine Secretary of the Board of Trade told an audience 
ai Glasgow that this enormous boon could be obtained by 
a mere stroke of the pen. Mr. Balfour also has asserted 
his general belief in the truth of Mr. Chamberlain’s views. 
The public can ask themselves but one question: Why 
does Mr. Balfour propose to keep us waiting at least two 
years before benefiting the working classes to this extra- 
ordinary extent? Mr. Chamberlain’s friends must be 
astonished that he could advise Mr. Austen Chamberlain to 
remain Chancellor of the Exchequer in a Government which 
wilfully withholds from starving and expectant workmen 
the 46 million pounds a year which Mr. Chamberlain has 
it in his power to offer. 


The statistics of the Middlesbrough iron trade, published 
by the Chamber of Commerce in that town, are not such 
as to suggest the speedy advent of that ruin which Pro- 
tectionists are prophesying. The Chamber estimates the 
output of pig iron from the furnace within the port of 
Middlesbrough at 511,000 tons for the quarter ending 
September 30 of this year, as against 470,000 tons for the 
corresponding quarter of last year. The shipments cf pig 
iron from Middlesbrough in the first nine months of 1903 
have amounted to 821,000 tons, as against 727,000 last 
year, while the oversea exports for the nine months have 
heen valued at £3,600,000, against £3,100,000. It does 
not seem to have been a happy moment for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s friends to have chosen for prophesying gloomy things 
about the iron trade. 


The adhesion of the Duke of Devonshire to the Unionist 
Free Food League will add materially to the influence of 
the League, and, we hope, will not tend to restrict unduly 
the sphere of its activity. The Duke’s letter is not pre- 
cisely a trumpet call but is rather a reluctant admission of 
the necessity of doing something to oppose a mischievous 
policy. We should have thought, moreover, that experi- 
ence showed the inadvisability of endeavouring to restrict 
a Free Trade organisation within any limits other than the 
sharp, clear, and intelligible line which separates Free 
Trade from Protection. This opposition everyone under- 
stands. The Duke is exercised about the right “of pro- 
posing to Parliament tariff legislation for the purpose of the 
negotiation of commercial treaties and the mitigation of 
hostile tariffs.” All Free Traders are in favour of the 
negotiations of commercial treaties so far as they have the 
mitigation of hostile tariffs as their object, and 
few Free Traders, if any, would even oppose the tem- 
porary imposition of a tariff for that end if they were con- 
vinced that such a step could be taken with the smallest 
prospect of achieving the proposed result. What they 
dislike and oppose is the use of Retaliation as a mere cover 
for Protection, and they are alive to the danger that, be- 
ginning with the professed object of imposing a tariff with 
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a view to obtaining more complete Free Trade, the Govern- 
ment may end by maintaining the tariff in perpetuity for 
the sake of the vested interests which its imposition would 
speedily create. However, as an academic proviso there 
is no particular objection to the Duke of Devonshire’s con- 
dition, and no doubt it was regarded as a mere piece of 
academics by the Free Food League. We can only hope 
that, with the adhesion of all the ex-Ministers, the strength 
of the League may be doubled and the valuable work that 
it has already done may be further extended. 

Our Berlin correspondent writes: “ Another illustration 
of the exploiting of Germany’s ‘Protective’ Tariff 
is afforded by the lamentable position into which 
the big German ironworks have forced the ‘pure’ 
rolling mills, which are working continually at 
a loss, and stand on the brink of ruin. The 
situation is due to the disproportion between the prices 
charged by the big works which produce the semi-manufac- 
tured material—half-material,’ as the German word 
‘ Halbzeug’ may be translated—and the prices obtained by 
the ‘ pure’ rolling mills consuming the ‘ half-material.’ The 
Tariff puts the mills practically at the mercy of the ‘ Half- 
Material Producers’ Association.’ Last year the ‘ Union 
for the Protection of Half-Material Consumers ’—for the 
Tariff has thrown up two antagonistic combinations—made 
an application to the association for a reduction of prices, 
but without the slightest success. Some of the owners of 
rolling mills have expressed the opinion that the large works 
are deliberately purposing the ruin of the consumers. This 
is probably an exaggeration, but it is perfectly clear that 
the ‘ Protective’ Tariff is being worked for all it is worth.” 


The editor of the Meat Trades Journal sets at rest one 
question which was left open by Mr. Chamberlain’s expo- 
sition of his proposals. He inquired directly of the Bir- 
mingham ‘Tariff Committee whether the proposed 
5 per cent. duty was to apply to live animals, 
and received an answer in the affirmative. The journal 
points out that on the figures of the first nine months 
of this year this means that we tax 2914 million pounds 
worth of cattle, sheep, and fresh meat, poultry and game, 
besides meats preserved otherwise than by salting, while 
8'% million pounds’ worth coming from the colonies will 
be admitted duty free. In other words “78 per cent. of 
our food (meat) products are to be taxed in order that the 
colonies who provide us with 22 per cent. may benefit.” 
As to the theory that the duty will be paid by the foreigner, 
the journal makes the pertinent inquiry, Why, in that case, 
does Mr. Chamberlain exempt bacon ? 

On the cost of the food to the consumer an article 
signed “ J. B. B,” in the same number of the journal throws 
some light. From the extract which we give elsewhere it 
will be seen that, according to this authority, our estimate 
of the cost of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme to the workman 
was, if anything, too modest. Taking one duty with 
another, he says, “ as far as can be seen they are all round 
well over 4d. per pound.” We took them at just under 
4d. per pound. It follows that our estimate of the burden 
imposed by Mr. Chamberlain on the workman’s family 
should be, if anything, slightly increased in the judgment 
of this non-political authority. “J. B. B.” has also 
something to say on the possible effects of taxation on 
the importation of live animals. He holds that if the live 
and dead stock are taxed at the same rate the effect would 
b2 to annihilate the live trade, and so deprive English 
butchers of employment. Further, the Canadian cattle, 
like the Canadian corn, come through the United States 
for seven months in the year, and it seems unlikely there- 
fore that the Americans would tolerate a preference to the 
Canadian meat without taking the obvious means of retalia- 
tion. “J. B. B.” deprecates the political treatment of the 
question, but admits that “it is most unfortunate that we 
cannot assist our colonies largely except by taxing meat.” 
We might add that it is also unfortunate for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme that the same tax will be of comparatively 
small assistance to the colonies, though a considerable 


burden upon us. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN UNDER 
CRITICISM. 


M R. CHAMBERLAIN has two manners in his 

speeches, a fighting manner in which he hurls the 
strongest epithets at the heads of his opponents, and a mild 
manner in which he deprecates the use of uncomplimentary 
adjectives and accepts almost with meekness the exposure 
of his most absurd fallacies. At Newcastle on Tuesday he 
was in his mild mood. Mr. Chamberlain does not easily 
conceal his feelings, and he allowed it to be clear that Lord 
Spencer's rebukes had gone home. Indeed, his only 
method of evading the necessity of a reply to Lord Spencer 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was to turn from them 
ia sorrowing silence to the speeches of other critics who are 
able to respect those “ courtesies of debate” of which Mr. 
Chamberlain is so fine a judge. It cannot, however, be 
said that he was more successful in dealing with the criti- 
cisms of Lord Goschen, Mr. Asquith, and Lord Rosebery 
than in his attempt to ignore the equally searching criti- 
cisms of Lord Spencer and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, 

To take a single instance, the question of the effect ot an 
import duty upon prices. Mr. Chamberlain addresses him- 
self to Lord Goschen’s remarks on the subject with every 
appearance of one who is going to give a complete and 
thorough-going answer. He refers to Lord Goschen’s re- 
mark that actual facts show that the price of wheat has 
risen in France and Germany roughly in proportion to the 
import duties in those countries, and, having brought us 
up to the point where a categorical answer is expected from 
him, he suddenly slides off into a perfectly different ques- 
tion, the question of our food supply in war. Instead of 
endeavouring to combat Lord Goschen’s assertion, he slips 
into the debate a totally different proposition. Lord 
Goschen says, “ You are wholly wrong in denying that im- 
port duties raise prices because the inquiry for which you 
yourself asked shows that they do so. Mr. Chamberlain 
replies, I entirely disagree with you because it is very dan- 
gerous for us to be dependent upon foreign food supplies. 
The issue could hardly be more avowedly ignored. 

It is the same with Mr. Chamberlain’s endeavour to 
balance the workman’s budget in his scheme of taxation. 
It has been proved that his farthing calculation is wrong, 
and it has been shown upon a dozen platforms that the 
whole basis of his subtraction sum is fallacious in that the 
taxes which he proposes to remit are taxes which a Free 
Trade Chancellor of the Exchequer would remit in any 
case as soon as taxation is restored to its normal peace 
level. On neither of these two points does Mr. Cham- 
berlain show the smallest capacity to meet his critics. The 
first point he hardily reasserts; he repeats, and does not 
attempt to justify, the affirmation that the taxes which he 
would remit will balance the taxes which he would im- 
pose. ‘That affirmation has been shown to be contrary to 
fact, and Mr. Chamberlain does not even make the attempt 
to produce any fresh facts to show that the. exposure of 
his artithmetic is at fault. ‘The second point, that the 
taxes which he will remit are war taxes, he studiously 
ignores ; he has nothing to say upon the subject. In short, 
upon the whole question of the cost of living Mr. Cham- 
berlain makes not the smallest attempt to meet the series 
of unanswerable criticisms which have been hurled at him 
since his Glasgow speech. 

When we pass to his broad economic arguments we do 
not find any great improvement. For taking the year 1872 


as a basis for his comparisons, he does indeed make a 
faint apology, saying that he started from the year 1902 and 
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This is not an adequate 
excuse for his blunder, seeing that no-one wishing to put 
forward a serious argument would use an abnormal year 
even if he reached that year by an otherwise legitimate 


worked back by ten-year periods. 


method. If we were at the beginning of the controversy it 
might be excusable for anyone wholly uneducated in the 
tariff problem to say, Let us look back over previous years, 
taking every tenth from the last one for which we have 
complete returns ; but months of controversy should have 
made it known to the veriest tyro that the year 1872 is of 
wholly abnormal character, the only year at all like it in the 
series of the ’seventies being the following year, 1873. 
Anyone, therefore, who did not wish to mislead, would 
avoid those years in endeavouring to give a fair account of 
the growth of the British export trade. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
excuse, therefore, will hardly hold. 

Mr. Chamberlain amends his argument by taking quin- 
quennial periods instead of single years, and this is cer- 
tainly, so far as it goes, a fairer comparison, but a few 
figures will show that it is only one degree less fallacious 
than the argument which he has now abandoned, for he 
takes the five years which includes the two boom years of 
1872 and 1873 as the starting-point of his comparison, and 
he takes as a second five-year period 1896-1900, omitting 
two out of three very prosperous years from the other side 
of his comparison, and by so doing he is able to show that 
in the five years, 1896-1900, our exports of so-called manu- 
factured goods was less by 6 or 7 millions than in the five 
years 1871-1875. But before we base any serious argu- 
ment upon this comparison, let us look at other quinquen- 
nial periods, and see whether the same result holds. On 
the contrary, if we take either the five years following those 
which he selected .or the five years immediately preceding 
them, we find a perfectly different result, as the following 
table will show: 


Exports OF MANUFACTURED Goops. 
ANNUAL AVERAGE. 


Million £. 
I, civsosniinsitengigicridintbaaeetangigedl iadilpieg 172.6 
NEUE, asssancnensinnpsesichunpemmeeatseucbasseioed 179-6 
BEQO-TQOD cn eccercrrrccccsccccnesscorsscsccssrsccecccseess 209.2 


If, finally, we take Mr. Chamberlain’s own five years and 
compare them with the last five years that we have, we get 
the following result : 
Exports OF MANUFACTURED Goons. 
ANNUAL AVERAGE. 
Million £. 
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1871-1875 

1898-1902 
or, instead «f a decrease of 614 millions, an increase. of 
144 millions ; and if we were to reckon in the figures for the 
first nine months of 1903, and, assuming the permanence of 
that rate for the rest of the year, take the five years 1899- 
1903, the result would be still more favourable. 

But underlying all these calculations of the growth of our 
export trade is a huge fallacy. No one exposed this fallacy 
more mercilessly than Mr. Asquith ; and Mr. Chamberlain, 
who announces that he is going to give special attention to 
Mr. Asquith’s speech, does not in fact venture to address 
himself to Mr. Asquith’s criticisms. Mr. Asquith pointed 
out four distinct fallacies in Mr. Chamberlain’s Glasgow 
address. He showed, first, the fallacy of identifying trade 
with external trade; secondly, the fallacy of identifying ex- 
ternal trade with export trade ; thirdly, the fallacy of identi- 
fying export trade with material exports, and omitting ship- 
ping ; and fourthly, the fallacy of judging export trade by 
certain selected years. It is only with this fourth exposure 
that Mr. Chamberlain deals at all, and we have seen how 
half-heartedly and unsatisfactorily he deals with that. On 
the real question why our export trade has not increased as 
fast as our import trade he has not a word to say at which 































































a scientific economist would look twice. He does not begin 
to ask himself how it is that we succeed in paying for our 
vastly increased imports. If he did so he would at once be 
brought face to face with the immense growth of our ship- 
ping, a fact which would by no means suit his argument. 
The growth of imports is to him, in spite 
of his close attention to Mr. Asquith’s speech, 
still a thing to be deplored. He is still under 
the impression that imports take the bread out of our 
mouths, although the great proportion of our imports con- 
sists of bread and other food for our mouths. He still 
suggests, after the crudest fashion of a school-boy debating 
society, that if we would cut off imports there would be so 
much additional trade, and he makes elaborate calculations 
of the addition to employment which would accrue to the 
working man if we bought less from foreign nations, without 
for a moment pausing to ask himself the question whether 
we should in consequence be able to sell them less. 

Finally, as to the home trade he has not a word to say. 
He has nothing to show in answer to the statistics which 
prove that, however deplorable may be the mass of poverty 
still remaining in our midst, the expansion of industry is 
enormous, and the growth of wealth such as utterly to dis- 
pel every notion that the trade of the country is in an un- 
healthy state. 


POINTS FROM SPEECHES. 


LORD GOSCHEN AT THE TAVISTOCK-PLACE 
SETTLEMENT, OCTOBER 16. 





THE SHILLING CoRN Tax A MISTAKE. 

A year ago a shilling duty was imposed. It was a very 
small duty. It was imposed, and some of us defended it. I 
detended it myself. 1 asked myself, “Is there a whiff of 
Protection about it ?” I said, “No, 1 don’t see it.” It 
was proposed by Sir Michael Hicks Beach, whom I knew to 
be a thorough Free Trader, and who would not lend himself 
to Protection. But I was wrong. I see now that the consent 
to that shilling did weaken the position and assisted to 
familiarise the people—or a section of the people, I hope, 
only—with the idea of increasing the tax. I see now there 
was a danger. It was foretold at the time, and it has come. 


‘THE FALLacy or TEA AND SuGaR As Foops. 

The remissions, as you will remember, are on sugar and 
tea. But I want to ask you whether the remission of taxa- 
tion on sugar and tea is equivalent to a tax imposed on meat, 
and especially upon bread. I hold that it is not. One is 
more the staff of life than the other. Existence can be pro- 
longed on bread. It cannot be prolonged on tea and sugar. 
I should desire that the taxation upon tea should be reduced 
as far as it can be, because one knows the comfort which it 
is. It is not the same absolute necessity—it is not the 
necessary of life that bread is; and there may be—you 
know better than I do—there may be families on the verge 
of starvation, or something like it, who could afford to give 
up some tea, and especially some sugar, valuable as it is to 
them in every possible respect, but who cannot give up 
bread. Therefore it seems to me that such a tax of 2s. 
with the taxation imposed upon meat, dairy produce, cheese, 
butter, and other things which you should wish to have— 
that that is not compensated for by the taxation which is to 
be taken off. 

Wuat Is TO BECOME OF THE TAXES IN THE MEANTIME ? 

It is well known that this new plan—with its impositions 
and remissions—could not come off for some years. We 
have been informed by Mr. Gerald Balfour that it would be 
first necessary to have a General Election upon the plan of 
the Prime Minister, and then a General Election later on 
upon the food problem. Now, I ask, what is going to be- 
come of this unfortunate tax upon tea and sugar in the 
meanwhile ? Are they to be kept on with a view to these 
distant operations that may take three or four years to come 
into force ? 
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MORLEY Al MANCHESTER, 
OCTOBER 1g. 
“ DUMPING ” AND THE IRON AND STEEL TRADE. 

They say dumping has ruined iron and steel. My atten- 
tion has been called to the figures of iron and steel com- 
panies in the year 1902, and I find in one of them a five- 
pound share has risen to thirteen pounds. In another 
company—which I do not name, though I have the name 
—a one-pound share has risen to £2 16s. In a third the 
share is now—or was in 1902, in spite of dumping— 
£3 2s. 6d.; and there is u glorious company—I wish I 
had known of it—in which a £7 10s. share is £34 108.— 
in spite of dumping. I only mention these things. They 
aje very interesting. Just look ac the figures I have been 
giving you, and when you hear of someone having been 
ruined by dumping, be sure that he was not ruined by 
something else—either his own want of enterprise or, to 
be charitable, his bad luck. 

CusTOMS BARRIERS AGAINST TRADE. 

It does not matter so much about me, but it matters a 
great deal whether you in Lancashire, when this matter is 
argued and threshed out, should see a Customs House 
officer planted in your midst. What is the good of your 
constructing a Manchester Ship Canal if you set to work 
immediately to build up obstacles against the use of it ? 
DEARER Foop, FEWER CLOTHES. 

If you cripple and narrow the workman’s ability in con- 
suming, don’t you put trade back and wages down? I 
saw < good illustration the other day from a friend of 
mine, Mr. Whiteley. He said, “If every man could buy 
an extra woollen vest for himself, if every woman could 
buy an extra blouse, and if every child could wear an extra 
pair of stockings or socks, why, the demand from all those 
millions of population, male, female, and infantile, would 
be so enormous that the whole of your plant would not be 
able to meet with it.” And the food tax, just reflect, 
would make all the difference in this power of purchasing 
blouses, stockings, and woollen vests. It would just 
make all the difference. 


MR. JOHN 


MR. ASQUITH, LADYBANK, OCTOBER 17. 


EQUAL PREFERENCE IMPOSSIBLE. 

The wit of man cannot devise a scheme by which you 
can give to the products, to the special products, of the 
different and distant parts of our great Empire an equal 
preference in the markets here at home. You cannot even 
do it as between the different products of the same 
cclony. Still less can you do it between the different 
colonies, so divergent in all their social, economical, and 
commercial! circumstances, as Canada on the one side and 
Australia upon the other, and New Zealand upon the one 
side and South Africa upon the other. The thing cannot 
be done, and the very attempt to do it must inevitably 
lead to prolonged jealousies and bickerings between those 
whom it ought to be, and I believe is, the object of all 
parties in this country so far as they can to unite and keep 
together. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S JUGGLE WITH THE TEA 
AND SUGAR DUTIES. 

We pointed out in the Free Trader for October 2 that in 
his scheme for the revision of taxes on articles of general 
consumption Mr. Chamberlain proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that the tea and sugar duties were permanent imposts, 
whereas the whole of the sugar and one-half of the tea 
duties were imposed in order to raise revenue for the special 
purposes ot the South African War. In his speech at 
Acock’s Green on October 13 Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, disputed this con- 
tention, and argued that the income-tax-payer had quite as 
strong a claim for relief from taxation as the indirect tax- 
payer. It is as well, therefore, to place on record the view 
of the subject taken by leading statesmen during the last 
few days = 
Mr. AsouitH: The whole of the sugar duty and one-third at 

any rate of the tea duty are no part of the fiscal machinery 
of the country, but are temporary taxes imposed at the time 
of the war, for the purposes of the war, and with assurances 
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that at the earliest possible moment they would be removed. 
(Speech at Cinderford, October 8.) 

LorpD SPENCER: The duties on sugar and tea which Mr. Cham- 
berlain proposed to remit are war duties; are we going 
to have war duties for ever? (Speech to the Eighty Club, 
October g.) 

Mk. RitcH1£: Let me here emphasise the fact, which was stated 
in a speech last night, that of these taxes upon tea and 
sugar £8,000,000 we raised for war purposes. To say 
that this £8,000,000 is going to be taken off as a compensa- 
tion for taxing bread is to delude the public. You, gentle- 
men, and the consumers of this country, are entitled to have 
that £8,000,000 off without taxation of bread and meat so 
soon as the finances of the country justify a remission of 
taxation. (Speech at Croydon, October g.) 

f.okD Rosebery: Indeed, it is not denied that you will have 
to pay more for your food. Certain taxes, according to the 
plan, are to be removed on tea, coffee, and sugar which 
were imposed for the purposes of the war, and which, 
therefore, at the time of peace, you had some hope of see- 
ing removed, but tha: is not a very great compensation 
for seeing bread taxed. (Speech at Sheffield, October 13.) 

Iorp GOscHEN: Is it guite fair to take the taxation on tea 
at its present price and on sugar as a set-off against the 
new tax which is to be imposed upon bread and other food- 
stuffs ? Is it not possible that there is a claim for some 
reduction on those articles outside all this bargain be- 
tween the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the nation to 
consent to the putting on of one set of taxes and the 
taking off of another set? Is it quite fair? The one you 
have not got; you have not got a tax on food, but the others 
are there; and there is certainly, and always will be, an 
expectation that a portion of those taxes at all events would 
be remitted in any case, or as soon as there 1s a surplus 





available. (Speech at Passmore Edwards Settlement, Octo- 
ber 106.) 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





THE WOODWARE INDUSTRY. 

A Herefordshire correspondent points out that some of 
the Protectionists in the afforested districts are demanding 
duties on imported woodware. What, he asks, would be 
the effect on the British consumer ? It is important to 
bear in mind that since our own export trade in many 
branches of woodware is not inconsiderable, having regard 
to our limited resources of home-grown timber, a duty on 
foreign ware would expose us to reprisals. ‘Thus our €x- 
ports to Germany alone of joinery ware, turnery, white- 
wood furniture, &c., which were 581 tons in 1889, and fell 
to 331 tons in 1893, amounted to 731 tons in 1898, and in 
1900 reached the level of 773 tons. Our exports to Ger- 
many of hardwood furniture and parts thereof increased 
from 28 tons in 1889 to 206 tons in 1900. Whether Mr. 
Chamberlain would include articles of turned wood within 
the category of manufactured goods remains to be seen, but 
it is clear thatalthough in some parts of England these goods 
constitute the finished product, to others, such as tool- 
makers, furniture-makers, and so forth, they are half-manu- 
factured raw material, and any appreciable increase in their 
price would handicap many branches of our export trade. 
As an illustration of the manner in which the protection of 
the timber industry has injured other trades in Germany 
the effect upon the coal-mining industry is noteworthy. 
The Protectionists succeeded in gradually raising the duties 
from 14d. per ewt. in 1879 to gd. in the present tariff, with 
the result that the consumption of pit props in Upper 
Silesia alone pays in augmented prices a tax of £35,000 
yearly—a serious item in times when coal mining is carried 
on at a loss. 

OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Correspondents at Northampton and Leicester inform us 
that the story is constantly being circulated that the boot 
and shoe industry is being ruined by foreign imports. 
So far from the imports and foreign boots and shoes in- 
creasing, the movement is in the contrary direction, as the 
following figures show: 

Nine months ending September 
1901. 1902, 1903. 
Doz. pairs. Doz. pairs. Doz. pairs, 
236,147 186,173 180,857 
On the other hand our exports of these goods during 
the same period have rapidly increased : 
1901. 1902. 
Doz. pairs. Doz. pairs, 











1903. 
Doz. pairs. 


473,657 es 520,956 iss 598,542 
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In the imports of boots and shoes are, it should be | 
remembered, included French fancy shoes which cannot be 
produced in this country, and the expensive ladies’ boots 
and shoes which no reasonable import duty would exclude 
from the country. The bulk, however, consist of American 
goods, which enjoy a large sale owing to the system adopted 
within recent years of opening retail shops in the principal 
centres of population. The fact that notwithstanding the 
special efforts to cultivate a trade the foreign imports of 
boots and shoes are declining shows that the British manu- 
facturers are able to account for this particular form of the 
* American invasion.” 





THE MEAT TAX. 
The following passage is extracted from an article by 
“J. B. B.” in the Meat Trades Journal of October 15: 

“The foreign countries that we draw our ready-killed 
meat from are Argentina, Holland, Denmark, Germany— 
France sends us principally calves’ heads, veal, and sweet- 
breads; we have had, occasionally, supplies of beef from 
Russia, but that need not be taken into consideration—and 
last, but certainly not least, America. Supposing, for 
argument’s sake, we endeavour to give some idea of the 
projected duties? Argentina sends beef and mutton, 
generally of very secondary quality; being a low-priced 
article the 5 per cent. duty would make an addition of 
about 144d. per 8 lb. Holland sends us veal, most of it 
of best guality. sheep also during their season, and a large 
supply of capital pork; veal being generally an expensive 
article the duty would make from 3d. to 34d. per 8 lb., 
mutton 24d. to 2%d. per 8 1lb., and pork about 2d. to 
234d. per 8 lb. Denmark supplies us with mutton of use- 
ful quality, and a little beef, usually inferior; the duty 
would be about 144d. per 8 lb. America sends us a large 
quantity of beef, the greater portion of which is of most 
excellent quality; the duty would be about 2d. per 8 lb. 
We have, at times, a fair amount of pork and a small supply 
of mutton; this is generally very secondary. Of course, 
being ad valorem duties the advancement in price would 
make increased duties on weight, but as far as can be seen 
they are all round well over 4d. per pound. From our 
uwn colonies we have principally frozen mutton and lamb 
in large quantities, but not much beef; of course, these 
will not be taxed. Canada doés not at present send us 
any meat, but a great number of oxen and sheep alive. It 
is questionable whether the tax would in any way lessen 
the meat supplies from tiolland and Denmark; they have 
only our markets to depend on, owing to the excessive 
duties charged by Continental nations, viz., 2d. per lb. in 
Germany, and very heavy imposts in France. Argentina 
also requires our money. What effect the duty would have 
on American beef it is difficult to say. That is practically 
our chief source of supply for beef, and we are all well 
aware what a rise there was in price last year when the 
American supplies were shortened. The trade there is in 
the hands of about half a dozen gigantic firms, who really 
have complete control, supplying on an average about 
28,000 quarters of beef weekly. Taking the average value 
of £3 158. per quarter, the tax amounts to £5,250 per 
week, or £273,000 per annum. This is a consideration not 
to be overlooked. There is also the possibility if they were 
‘so disposed—although it would mean a terrible loss 
to them — of their cutting off our dead meat 
supplies altogether. There is one thing, though—a great 
proportion of the live cattle coming to our ports are sent 
by these same firms; as there is no refrigerating apparatus 
required, it is open for anybody having the requisite capital 
and skill to send live bullocks and sheep over here. Cer- 
tainly the taxing of these ani. als will require a lot of con- 
sideration. There is much more expense in sending live 
stock, and when they are killed *-re our workers get the 
wages and are enabled to earn a living; besides, there are 
the offals, consisting of hides, feet, horns, tripe, skins, fat 
for oleo and melting purposes, besides other component 
parts that are manufactured into articles for our use, and 
assist the trade of the country generally, whereas the dead 
meat gives very little employment in comparison. If the 
live and dead stock were taxed at the same rate, owing to 
the increased value of the live bullock the duty would 
amount to about £1 per head, but would be considerably 
less when sent over here dead, say fifteen shillings. This 
difference would annihitate the live trade and send thou- 
sands of people out of work. Canada—the only country 
besides America which is now allowed to land live stock 
here—sends a large quantity of bullocks and a fair amount 
of sheep, but unfortunately her ports are only open about 
seven months in the year, but during the winter months 
we get some Canadian cattle through the United States. 
On the other hand, we receive a good many American 
beasts during the summer months that come through 
Canada. Of course the Canadian beasts and sheep wouid 
not be taxed here, though perhaps they would be stopped 

coming through the States.” 
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WHAT CO-OPERATIVE WOMEN 
THINK. 


By MarGarRet LLEWELYN Davies, 
General Secretary of the Women’s Co-operative Guild. 


Working women, although non-existent as a political 
factor, forra the largest element in our country, and are 
those in closest touch with the primary essentials of life. A 
little while ago they had no means of expressing their views, 
lit now they can speak—and should be listened to— 
through their own organisations. 

One of these, the Women’s Co-operative Guild, has a 
special claim to be heard at this moment. The Guild, 
numbering 16,200 members and 330 branches, is a self- 
governing body of working women, who are either share- 
holders themselves or the wives and daughters of members 
of co-operative societies. ‘The two million co-operators 
trading for themselves may be described as the guardians 
of the people’s food, and the Guild women have ccn- 
sistently denounced its taxation. 

The following resolutions, passed at the annual con- 
gresses of the Guild, show what the attitude of the women 
has been: 

“THE Tax on SuGAr.—That this congress protests against 
the tax on sugar, which falls most heavily on working 
women and children; and wishes to express its strong dis- 
approval of taxing a staple article of food, instead of so 
adjusting the burden that wealth in various forms bears its 
fair share.” (Passed at Blackpool Congress, 1gor.) 

According to the results of an inquiry made among Guild 
members at the time, the tax increased the average weekly 
expenditure by from 3d. to 5d., according as the amount of 
sugar consumed was from 6lb to rolb. 

Then came the Corn Tax, and at the Newcastle Con- 
gress in 1902 a resolution was passed 

“indignantly protesting against the proposed tax on grain 

and flour, as an unjust and economically unsound method 

of taxation, by which the food of the people is taxed, while 
powerful interests and monopolies are left untouched.” 

This year, 1903, at the Lincoln Congress, strong speeches 
in favour of Free Trade were made, and the following reso- 
lution was unanimously carried: 


“That this Congress of Working Women expresses its 
emphatic disapproval of any proposal for interfering with 
the policy of Free Trade by a system of Preferential Tariffs, 
which it believes would enrich monopolists, impoverish the 
people, corrupt public life, and embitter international rela- 
tions.” 


As chancellors of the family exchequers, providing the 
daily meals and drawing up the weekly budgets, women are 
most particularly concerned with the present taxation pro- 
posals. One of the Guild members writes as follows: 


“There is one point that stands out quite plain to my 
mind, that whether it be the food or the clothing or any 
other articles that will be taxed it will be the working classes 
that will suffer the most, and the women the greatest of all. 
or We should choose the tax to be on tea rather than 
on bread. Bread does not play such an important 
part on the rich man’s table as on the poor man’s. There 
are many substitutes for bread on the former’s table that the 
poor man cannot purchase.” 


Now that we know what is proposed as regards taxing 
bread, meat, dairy produce, and fruit, and partially remit- 
ting the taxes on tea, sugar, coffee, and cocoa, we are in a 
position to see what the cost would be to working-class 
families. 
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From the facts given by co-operative women we get the 
following results. The average income in the particular 
budgets taken is about two guineas, and the average number 
in the families from four to five persons. The average 
amount spent weekly on bread and flour is 3s. 6d., and on 
meat, eggs, butter, and cheese, 11s. The extra taxes, 
calculated on import prices, amount to 7d. a week on these 
articles. 

The average amount of tea bought weekly is 81% oz., of 
sugar 6 lb., of cocoa 14 Ib., while coffee may be estimated 
at 34lb. and jam and syrup at 7d. The taxes saved on 
these would amount to 54d. a week, giving a net loss of 
1 34d. 

In addition there is, of course, the 10 per cent. tax on 
manufactured articles, the additional cost of which it is 
impossible to estimate. 

The above figures do not take into account that the pre- 
sent ta..es on tea and sugar are war taxes. If we compare 
the loss with the ordinary peace taxation the net loss would 
be 534d. a week. 

There is another point which appeals to co-operative 
women. International co-operative intercourse has been 
rapidly growing within the last years, and the spirit of 
friendship which is fostered is entirely opposed to the 
enmity with foreigners which is the new gospel we are 
asxed to accept. One of our members in speaking at our 
last Congress asked: “ Were we going to be separated 
from our fellow co-operators in France and Germany? 
The people of this country were asked to work for the 
brotherhood of their colonies, but co-operators were work- 
ing for the brotherhood of all nations.” 

The present crisis is helping to burn into the minds of 
working women the injustice of their position, of being 
taxed without representation. But though without direct 
power they will do what they can in protesting against the 
return to any form of Protection. The Guild is organisins 
a Free Trade demonstration on November 11 in the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, and has also arranged for five 
sectional conferences to be held shortly in different parts of 
England. ‘These gatherings will show what co-op»rative 
women think. 





ApaM SMITH AND THE HoME MARKET.—In last week’s issue 
we expressed surprise at Mr. Chamberlain’s claim that Adam 
Smith endorsed the theory of the “comparative unimportance 
of home markets as compared with the foreign.” It has since 
been explained that the Z'imes report was at fault, and that 
what Mr. Chamberlain really said was “ importance.” 

Tue TIN-PLATE TRADE.—Sir snag ny Jenkins, speaking at 
a meeting of the Swansea Harbour Trust on Monday, referred 
to the position of the tin-plate trade, and said the progress 
made during the first nine months of the present year compared 
with two years ago represented an increase of 18,000 tons. No 
tin-plate bars had been imported since the early part of 1go1, 
which showed to his mind that the Welsh manufacturers were 
able to compete satisfactorily even with America, and to supply 
bars at a rate which did not suit the Americans for “‘ dumping ” 
purposes. 

GERMAN WIRE-DRAWERS BEING RUINED By GERMAN “ Dump- 
inG.”—The double-edged character of ‘‘ dumping ”’ is illustrated 
by the German pure wire-drawing trade. This industry is de- 
pendent upon a syndicate for its rolled wire, which is its raw 
material. Now, the syndicate also exports rolled wire, but at 
prices (to foreigners, 140s. per ton; to home consumers, 250s.) 
which place the German wire-drawers at a disadvantage with 
firms abroad. As a remedy the formation of a Drawn-Wire 
Syndicate is proposed, and the authors say “ this will probably 
put an end to foreign firms of wire-drawers being fed at the 
expense of the German ——. Under existing circum- 
stances, the German pure wire-drawing industry is threatened 
with extinction. 
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THE CHINA AND EARTHENWARE 
TRADES. 


When examples of declining British industries are given 
by Protectionist advocates, the manufacture of china and 
earthenware is usually quoted and the condition of the 
Potteries is cited as an example of the results of Free Trade. 
The industry might be quoted more appositely as one that 
is hampered in spite of Free Trade. 

English china has held and still holds a high place in 
the world’s markets for the beauty of its designs, the clear- 
ness of its body, and the delicacy of its finish. Art china 
is made at Worcester, Derby, and Coalport ; there are pot- 
teries at Newton Abbot, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 
Clyde, and elsewhere, but the bulk of English china is made 
in the North Staffordshire pottery district, which includes 
the towns of Stoke, Hanley, Burslem, Tunstall, Longton, 
and smaller places in the immediate neighbourhood. Some 
reckon that fivgsixths of the total output comes from this 
centre, but trustworthy statistics are not available, and 
whilst one estimates the production of the Potteries at 
£16,000,000, another only allows less than half this sum. 
Probably the truth lies between these limits, but whatever 
the correct figure, it is certain that the home trade is by far 
the more important branch of the business. 

Turning first to the foreign trade, let us see what the 
movement has been. The exports have not altered mate- 
rially during the past thirty years, though there have been 
considerable fluctuations from year to year. In 1874 the 
export of all kinds of pottery amounted to £1,861,760. 
This included bricks and other manufactures of clay. The 
amount rose to £2,333,167 in 1883 and dropped to 
41,838,163 in 1885. Later the returns are divided and 
earthenware, china, and porcelain are shown separately. In 
1889 these exports had risen to £2,089,467, only to de- 
cline irregularly once more to £1,731,731 in 1902. 

Whilst exports have been nearly stationary, imports have 
increased. In 1874 the imports amounted to £370,073, 
rising in 1883 to £603,410, in 1893 to £625,532, and last 
year to £981,481. One feature of the development of the 
import trade is usually overlooked, namely, that it has been 
accompanied by a large growth of the re-exports of foreign 
china and earthenware, which rose from £88,072 in 1898 
to £238,577 in 1902. The following table gives the figures 
for the past five years : 

CHINA, PORCELAIN, AND EARTHENWARE, 





Re-exports Net 
Exports. Imports. Foreignchina. Import. 
£ & 
1898 1,650,728 860,348 88.072 rrbine 
1899 1,871,531 920,820 142,295 778,525 
1900 1,851,626 929,478 151,871 777,607 
1901 1,814,219 998,972 240,913 758,059 
1902 1,731,731 981,481 238,577 742,904 


It will be seen that our import of foreign pottery for home 
consumption has declined within the past five years. We 
have really been making a profit by selling the foreigner his 
own goods, for whilst we paid £2 13s. per cwt. for the 
pottery purchased, we sold it at an average price of £3 13s. 
per cwt. 

In a recent Birmingham leaflet the exports to America 
are quoted in an argument for retaliation. We will begin a 
year earlier than the Birmingham statistician, and give our 
imports from the United States also: 

CHINA AND EARTHENWARE TRADE WITH UNITED STATES. 


Exports to Imports from 
United States. | United States. 
£ 

1898 ... ... 540,048 7,592 
1899... ... 656,017 10,651 
1900 ... .... 602,635 . 7,426 
1901 512,364 17,627 
1902 498,338 3,513 


How many of those who clamour for a duty on foreign 
pottery know that apart from the home trade the United 
States is our best market for pottery ? Yet this is the case. 
Th> export to Australia, our best colonial customer, only 
amounted to £175,691 in 1902. The export trade to 
America was undoubtedly hindered by the 60 per cent. 
tariff, but it has not been stopped, nor must it be forgotten 
that our competitors are as heavily handicapped as our- 
selves. 

The figures as a whole do not indicate any serious de- 
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cline, and the Census shows a great increase in the popula- 
tion concerned in the earthenware and glass trades between 
1881 and 1901. If we ask in what direction the potter 
may reasonably look for aid in meeting foreign competition 
the first answer is undoubtedly in the direction of obtaining 
cheaper carriage of goods and raw materials. ‘The 
German potter gets his clay from Cornwall and Dorset, but 
he can have it delivered on the works at a much lower rate 
than the Staffordshire potter. This is a serious disadvan- 
tage for the latter, for whom the freight nearly doubles 
the cost of the material. For example, one manufacturer 
bought clay at 16s. a ton. The freight from Dorset to 
Ellesmere port cost 6s. a ton, and from there to the Potteries 
by canal 6s. 5d. per ton—a total of 12s. 5d. for carriage. 
Another maker paid 5s. 6d. a ton freight from Cornwall to 
Runcorn and gs. 1d. a ton to the canal company for de- 
livery at the works—a total of 14s. 7d. 

Nevertheless we see earthenware manufacturers turning 
out the cheapest class of ware in huge quantities, using 
machinery to its fullest extent, always busily engaged, and 
boasting that they can meet any competition. We have the 
maker of high-class china, constantly introducing new ideas 
and commanding high prices in the markets, also busy. 
In face of these facts, it is difficult to believe that any tax on 
foreign china would help the trade, especially as under exist- 
ing conditions it is agreed that it would need to be at least 
25 per cent. ad valorem to effect its purpose. 

Whilst a duty on imported china would injure the work- 
ing and poorer classes who buy the cheaper kinds of foreign 
china, there are other changes which people in the Potteries 
desire, and which would not raise the question of Protec- 
tion : 

(a) Better and cheaper carriage. A scheme has been 
mooted to construct a canal connecting the Potteries with 
the Mersey-Weaver Navigation system, which now comes 
about half-way. This extension would break the present 
monopoly and enable potters to bring their materials direct 
to the works, and would probably reduce freights by one- 
half. 

(b) Measures tending to reduce local taxation, now press- 
ing unduly on the towns. The consideration of such re- 
medies as this, in which no doubt the land question is in- 
volved, would carry us beyond the question of Free Trade, 
pure and simple, and cannot be discussed here. But it is 
fair to remark that the policy of Free Traders is not one of 
pure negation. They would meet foreign competition not 
by a tariff which increases the burden on British industry, 
but by social and financial legislation which would remove 
it in so far as it can be removed by legislation. 


MR. BALFOUR’S 





A GERMAN ECONOMIST ON 

PAMPHLET. if ne 

Dr. Franz Oppenheimer, a Berlin politico-economicat 

writer, thus comments on Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet, which 
has been translated into German: 

“Mr. Balfour here shows himself to be an apt pupil of 
German economists. All the arguments which we 
have so often heard since 1876 ex cathedra and from the 
Parliamentary tribune are again to be found in this 
pamphlet. That they have become more convincing I can- 
not discover. , 

“Mr. Balfour must himself admit that up to now Great 
Britain has gone on very well under the principle of Free 
Trade, and that the present state of the country furnishes 
no occasion whatever for changing its Customs policy. 
Further, he admits that it is precisely the ‘ Protecting 
countries which are England’s best customers, receiving and 
paying for British goods to an increasing extent. But he 
anticipates evil. For this gloomy future he has but 
one symptom to advance—the decline 0 the British export 
trade per head of the population. . The table does 
not prove in the least what it intended to prove. For, in 
the first place, it gives the export not in tons, but in pounds 
sterling, without taking into account the fall in the value 
of money, which has arisen from various causes during the 
past decade; to such a degree the decline appears far too 
great. Secondly, he does not tell us whether the so-called 
‘latent export’ in sea-going ships and their equipment and 
victualling, &c., is included, nor has he investigated 
whether Great Britain has not perhaps exported less be- 
cause its home market has very strongly developed. But 
that is certainly the case, for wages, and with them the pur- 
chasing power of the masses, have risen very considerably 
precisely since 1880. Thus he confounds a symptom of full 


bloom with a sign of decay.” 
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OUR EXPANDING CYCLE 
INDUSTRY. 


_ 


a 


The Satis? calls attention to the steady revival of our 
foreign trade in cycles and component parts thereof after 
the acute depression brought about by over-capitalisation 
during the great “boom.” ‘The extent of the foreign trade 
may be gathered from the following: 


- 


Total 

Year. Exports. Imports. 
4 4 

1897 ... .-- 1,430.320 ada 527,413 
1898 ... : . 960,939 ; 612,644 
1899 ... ‘ ... 662,108 286,796 
1900 ... i 530.950 Re 194.848 
1901 ... eis = 577,412 ’ 176.355 
1902 ... re sia 718,037 én 144.535 


With reference to 1902, the imports do not include motor 
cycles, which are now included (but not shown separately) 
with motor cars. To that extent, therefore, the figures 
should be increased. It will be seen that * four years 
now the imports have steadily fallen off, and, fro tanto, 
foreign competition has ceased; while a_ satisfactory 
feature is the steadily growing value of the exports. The 
figures of the imports and exports for the first nine months 
of this year, together with the corresponding figures of the 
previous five years, are as follows: 


i in ee eee 
ee — 


Nine Months ended Exports. Imports. 
September jo. £L £Z 

bie as --- 750,627 et 500,291 

1899 ... ; .. 627,461 Wa 262,303 

1900 ... sit ... 406,372 268,404 

EE exe a ... 410,248 suid 149,434 

. 1902... ... ... 526,805 125,248 

} 1903 ... : ., GMBASS.' ... 80,756 
1 It will, consequently, be seen that, as far as the exports 
; are concerned, 1903 is making a bold attempt to reach the 


figures of 1898, while the steady decline in imports will 
also be noted. 





DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


ft —_—_ 


WEDNESDAY, October 14.—Mr. H. Gladstone, at Leeds, says a 
victory for retaliation is a victory for Protection. ; 
Mr. Asquith, at Freuchie, says we must do all we can for the 
colonies, but we must not cut our own throats. 
Commercial Intelligence having telegraphed to Mr. Chamber- 
' lain’s private secretary : ‘* Does Mr. Chamberlain include oats, 
; beans, rice, farinaceous foods, &c., under corn as under late 
Corn Tax?” Mr. Wilson replies: ‘* Mr. Chamberlain includes 
| everything in recent Corn Tax except maize.— WILSON.” 
j TuuRsDAY, October 15.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Bolton, 
| says Mr. Chamberlain's scheme knocked itself to pieces on the 
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proposed taxation of food, to which the country would never 
y submit, nor to the taxation of raw material. : 
Fripay, October 16.—Duke of Devonshire joins the Free Focd 
League, together with Lord George Hamilton and Mr. 
Ritchie. 

Mr. Asquith, in Fife, deals with Mr. Bonar Law's assertion 
that the imports into Great Britain caused a loss of £70,0c0,co0o 
to £80,000,000 to British workmen, and could be avoided by a 
stroke of the pen. 

: Writing to Mr. Gavan Duffy, of Skipton, who pointed out the 
i Glasgow speech underestimates the loss on tea, sugar, coffee, 
and cocoa duty reductions by one-half, Mr. Chamberlain's 
secretary says that any ‘‘ slips of his own” or reporting errors 
will be corrected in the authorised versions of his speeches. 
Formation of a non-party League at Newcastle to resist 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 


Y Lord Goschen at the Passmore Edwards Settlement. 
4 SaTuRDAY, October 17.—Mr. Asquith, at Ladybank, says that 
i Free Trade, expedient in Cobden’s day, isnow an absolute and 
j vital necessity. 


Government should not remain in office a great deal longer 
than their opponents suppose. 

National Liberal Federation issues a manifesto against the 
proposed changes in the fiscal policy. 

Major Seely, M.P. (Isle of W ight ), says that if the Unionist 
party becomes identified with a ”p rotectionist policy, he shall 
i! cease to belong to it. 


4 Sir William Walrond says there is no reason why the 
| 
| 
' 
4 
j 


OcTOBER 24, 1903. 


Monpay, October 19.—Sir R. Finlay, Attorney-General, declares 
against the taxation of food and preferential tariffs, but in favour 
of ‘*the threat and the occasional use of retaliatory duties” 
when it appears likely to be successful in extending the markets 
of the country. 

Mr. John Morley, at Manchester, predicts that the next 
election will prove decisive in the controversy. 

Tuespay, October 20.— Mr. Chamberlain, at Newcastle, reiterates 
his Glasgow statement that his food taxes can be carried out 
without costing the people a farthing. 

The Duke of Devonshire, writing to Sir J. E. Backhouse, 
says it may become necessary for the Liberal Unionist party 
to consider its position in regard to the fiscal controversy. 


AN AMERICAN VieEw.—The New York Journal of Commerce 
says: “England’s Protectionist rivals, who are censured for 
dumping goods under cost upon British markets, are, in fact, 
conspiring to enable England to undersell its competitors in the 
world’s markets. The taxation of domestic consumers to recoup 


“manufacturers for their sacrifice of foreign sales inevitably in- 


creases the cost of production and es for competition.” 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE FREE 
TRADE UNION. 


NOW READY— 


THE FREE TRADE UNION HANDBOOK 


FOR SPEAKERS ON THE 


TARIFF QUESTION. 


Price 6d. “Post Free ve d. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


“THROUCH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION,” 
By L. G. CHIOZZA-MONEY. 





Price 3d. at the Bookstalls. Post Free from the 
Free Trade Union, 4d. 


RECENT LEAFLETS. 


20. To the Farm Labourers of Great Britain. 

21. Retaliation. 

22. Mr. Chamberlain on Retaliation. 

23. Retaliation v. Free Trade. 

24. Answer to Birmingham Leaflet No. 2. 

25. Answer to Birmingham Leaflet No. 5. 

26. Answer to Birmingham Leaflet No. 12. 

27. The New Fiscal Policy in its Relation to Shipping. 


The above Leaflets may be obtained in quantities 
from the Secretary, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., by the 
agents of the Free Trade Members of Parliament, or 
candidates, and by the Secretaries of Co-operative 
Societies, Trades Councils, or Trade Unions, and other 
organisations on their undertaking to distribute what 
they receive. 

Single copies of these will be sent on payment of 
postage to intending speakers at Free Trade meetings 
and others engaged in definite work on behalf of Free 


Trade. 








The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 
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